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An ifliiHirslen program in a puJ^lLc eltie&tary achool in 
Mont gon erf Couiity^ Marylarid^ uses French aa th#, neditiB of insttiicticii 
in acadsfflic aobjects* Tha prograi is fcasti ob thm theory that 
language is laariied ibf^ when there ia a seed tc yriderstand aad 
coBimu^laaie in that l^ngaage. All attaflenta tligille fcr ^ 
^mro4iient in the ffiultl^^ claasas* Ihe scntgrciery County durridiilttm 
is £ 0llD«4> QBing Preireh Batertals. The ia jiete ai«s c£ th€ frogiaB 
tre^ for the childcen tc aast€r their ichccl aub jecti and to acguire - 
stib&tantiFe fluency in french* Stanflardi^^a test reAlts shew tla 
Ififflsrslop students to b€ eeaparable in ability achiewment to 
their peers in Ingliah-speakimg Anerican classes and iti^rrenph 
iflaefsloiQ classes in Canada, Imaersiefi in geii&ral reguirea a gr«at 
deal of planning and ejctra effort on the part of the teacbeiSi 
Parents,, pthetf adalts, and high school sicdeifti «oeK in the claasrooa 
t<) assist the teachers and to learn Pretch. Ihe prograa'a only addtd 
cost to^ th^e school systeta for foreign language materials, 
(luthor, 



^* )^ RiSpro dictions supplied by EDHS are the be^t that can be aade J 
* , * ; frcm the original accumeat/ ' 
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This publication li the flfty-nifttK in the CAL*ERIC/CUL 
Series on Languages tinguls\l6s^ The maferiai In t^is 
pubiicatibri'M'as prepared pursuam to a e^ntrafet with the 
NatlonaJ Institute of ;Educs|ion\u.S# Deparimerjt pf 
^ Healths gducati©n, ^tlfiritiCp^^^ 
y, suchpfdjects under GQVtrniT»#nt spohiSorship.Ire fencour^ 
agtd to expfesa ^Ff ely their ]y'dg;nentMn prof essional md 
teqhnicaJ matters/ Prior to publicatiQVrth&manUscFipt 
submitted to the Amaridln CounciJ on the Teachini 
of FoNlgn tean^i^es fiof cflticaJ review and dettrmina- 
. t^h of pr&fessionaJ wmpttence/ This publication has 
*?.met sueh star^af ds* pQlhts of view or opinionip hoWevfefT 
' do not nec^trily reppeient the Official vi§j^ or spmions 
of, either the American Council, on the Tt^hJng'ofi 
Foreign Languagesbf xHm MitionaJ Institute of Iducation^ 



AbSTRACl' ^ An imniersicri program , in a public 
elementary school in MontgamaFy County, Mary- 
larid> usa^ French as th^nnedium of instruction in 
all academic subjects. The program Is based on tha 
theory that language is' 1 Amed bast when thera is 
need to undef stand ahd eomrminicata in that 
language. AH studints ire eli^bia for.enrdilment 
in the multi-agt cJassesC The Montgomery County 
curriculum is fDlJov^^efl using Franch materials, ^5 
Standaitdiaed- tist raAults show the immersion 
^students, to ba cornparable in ability and achieve- 
^'ment to their peers ip £nglish»speafeihg Amarican 
" classes and in Frep'qhJmmefiion classes in Canadi, 
ParentSp other adults^ and high school students 
work in the classrodm to^MSist the teacheri and^to^ 
learn French, The-prograni's only a^ded cost to 
the school system /li for foreign language materi- 
als, i ' ' 



J'avais rSvi fois qu© J'rf&is rfans^la etasse 
p de Mme Francis maii ^ ma Francis Stalt pli^ 
jiune et* . J'ltais plus yielUe* ' M tais It . 
professeur at ille atait rnoi at, J'etaii e!le, 
G'etrtt vraimen^ amusant parceque^je ^vais ' 
toutas les chDsei en francaii, pas tqutis 
choiei . en anglais. Apris j'ai di t k ellt ci*iUier 
faire qyeiq^ ehoie at alle n'mimi pas^A Ellf 
, 0ft juste allta lig faire at aprW Je ai 
>^deniande si eile kime ifaj tt eUe a dlt 'fVon.^ Jal ' 
dit pourqypi estica ^-vous I'tvez falf?^yous 
i atas le |rofasseur parce^que ie lavais vralment 
qu'eUt atait itf^proftetuf, jDmnB Qm'cm j'atMi* 
la profassaur. EUe a dif ptrca que.vogi atai le 
profeiseur et a^rli J?ai demanda d'la cltoe da 
chanter Bon anniveriaira^ parce qCia c*atait son 
anniversaire at elle ayait cherchi de li mousse 
au diocolat peur la dassa* Aprfesi.i* 



Ten-year-old Jeannie, an Amarican cWidin^n 
Amarican public school^ was tailing rria tnat she 
dreamed she was the teacher In har class and that 

U - i ^ 

her teacher wouldn't do what she told her to do. 
She explained that even though the teacherr^ 
st^^nt roles were reversed in har dreami she knew^ 
that her taachar was really the taichaf. Had 
Jaannle been speatcing to me in English^ the spaed 
.of her speech and thp nature of whart she was 
saying would have bee!:i the same J She and her = 



Gabfiel H.U 3m ob^ (ED^b.j Hosd Urilverslty) is prinAp^ of 

FOUF cemefs Eiem^nt^ry Se^ij Silver Spring, Md. * i. I had this interview with Jesnnie it her requtst and had hfr 

permissign te record it, 

, ' V ' . ' • 405' . „ 



classmates had teen Jearnln| rnoit ol fhcir school 
subj^ti tot the previous two £d k NaJ£ years 
'through the medium of the French langiJage, All 
her reading and written school aisi|hrnentif like 
those of , her classmatis, had been in Frehchi The 
only subjects In which she received instryction in 
English Were art, physical education, and music, 
bedause those Specialist teachers were not speak- 
erf of French* 

In many places in the worldt formal instr^uction 
is condycted In a language dlffirent from thfe 
child's honrre langyage* For us at Four Cornersi this 
was a new ideal it was our response to parental 
demands for a foreign langua|e program^ At f irstj 
the lc(ea of immersion (home-school laniuage 
switch)--as opposed to foreign language instruc- 
tion— wa^ greeted with skepticism by the parentSf 
but a review of the considerable body of research 
that has been done In Canada on French Immersion 
programs persuaded them of the benefits lb be 
derived. 

The major aims of our irnmersion program are 
for our children to master their school subjects and 
to acquire substantive fluency in French. The 



. Students learn rnost 
of their: schodrsubjects - 
through the medium "oi French. 



secondary purposes are for the children to acquire 

the b^enefits of increased cultural insightSi to gain 

fiejclbiiity of approach in language and culture^ and 

to increase their capacity for divergent thinking* 

From ob^erying ^nd testing our children and 

comparing our results with those of the Canadian 

immersion programs, wahavenoddubt that we are 

2 

achieving the major purposes of ourown program, 

2» 5«€ the symmafV Of immtrsier iources at the cdnclyslon 
of the artiele, '' '' ^ 



and wa have a strong feeling ^at we are also 
accomplishing our secondary purposes* 

Results of the Cana^aA' studies have shown 
that children naster their regular school subjects 
and.gain substantial fluency irt French while jn the 



Deficits In English lahguage skills 
are made up rapidly' 
.when these skills 
are taught later. 



immersion prograrns^ It has been found that if 
certain^ specific English language skills (such as 
capita] I zitioh and punctuatipn) are not taughti 
there is a slight deficit in these skillsi but that this 
deficit is rapidly mad# up when the shills are 
taught later^ These results are very much In 
keepini with what we haye observed at Four 
Corners* ^ ^ " ' \ ' 

One of^ the unanticipated benefits of our 
Immersion program has been Its effect on the rest 
of the schooU-those children in the regular Eng= 
lish-medium pro|ram« Many of them now copy the 
French immersion children by greeting theimmer'^ 
sion teachers and me in French, Furthermore j my 
practice of shaking hands with the Immersion 
children when we greet each other has been. 

adopted throughout the rest of the school. My 

-J ■ - - ' - 
conversations in French with the immersion 

,-■ ' " ^ ;\: ' ' : ~: 

qhildren have enabled the other children to hear a 
foreign language used fOr practical purposeSi For 
axampies J use French^ when J ask immersion 
children to stop running in. the halls, when 1 discuss 
mth them the problems of lost lunch tickits and 
lunch boxes, or when I te\l them the time for 
instrumental musiclessons* This practicei as well 
as other aspects of the French Immersjon program, 
has intrigue^^He, non-immersion children so much 
that they and their parents have requested some 
instruction for theni Irf French* 



^407 



starting the. Program ^ _ . ' \hsist thechiidrenuseiffthe 

Once^ wt tad w6rk#d with Irttefested parents b cteai*th children who|etdiicoura|#dlistirUng " 
and the PTA Executive Committee, and had heid to and rq^eiymg directions in a foreign languag© 
discussions with the ^community as a wholej we for live hours a day. 

approached the Area Director for InitrucUen and ^ r = 



the Area Superint^dent for permission to proceed 



Langua|c* [i5£perienc^ and Foreign La'pguage 



with planning ^the program. (These are Routine Learning 
stt|^ in Montgomery County when starting any One learns any language best when one needs 
newprogrami) These steps wouldj^ ceursepdifferj' language^ Children in school are aware- that they . 

in eachsch^l system, dependihg upon size and the need to learn how to readrwrite, and computb and 

nature of the communfty and schoof administra- to know something a^ut , science iind ^social 

tors* (Readers interested in more details aBout studies. Thej^are u^et when they are deprived of 

initiating such a program are welcome*to write to Aha opportunity^to do these things* When placed in 



a French immersion class, theschildren have no 
choice but to acquire this^^owledge through the 
medium.of French^ For those closes in which all 
the children are dfebutants (new to the program), 
there is a conscious effort by teachers to provide a 
great deal of language experience for the students 
through > the yuse of 'hands-on* materials and 
activities. ^Manipulative materials in mathj 
science^ and/ social studies are used for instruc- 
tional purposes and to encourage the children to 
speak, about what they are doing with the 
mateMais. The teachers* strategies are co'nstantly 
directed toward insuring that children see, hear, 



me). ^ 

Qpce having received permission to proceedi 
we nfeeded to firtd a teacher who would nSet the 
qualifications for immersion teaching* The 
requifemeati v.ware native speaking sRills in 
French, experience and certification in teaching in 
the elementary school^ the aptitude to develop 
materials for a new program, and outstanding 
rapport with children and adults* If the truth be 
known^ we really wanted a miracle worker* 
Although we ,now have fpur classes of French 
inrimeriipn and, have interviewed thirty-five candi- 
dates for :the positions during the last four yearSi 
we have rtot yet found any one person who meets 
all of our standards* TJ^e two qualifications most 
difficultto find in corfibination are native speafting^ 
ability in French and experience and certification 
in elementary school teaching* ' 

Teachers at Four Corners usually rneet pro- 
Sf>ective ataff members "bef ore .they ^re hiredi in 
the case of immersion teachers, we also involved 
parents* We were extreme^ fortunate to find in 

bur first teacher (Marie-Ceche Francis) a person and speak ibbout the materials being i^ed* The 

strong and flaxible enough to meet the challenge itudents imderstand both the subject and the 

of startin^?tfiek'program, Startir^ an imrfiersion vocabul&ryy because the teachers cf^^stantly state 

class in the United States was a lonely task. The and restate what is happeningj whil#*pointing to or 

literature from Canada and discussions with the manipulating objects. The teachers also use their 

Canadians were of great help, but th^ Canadians hands and bodies to give clues to convey the 

weren't available to answer the day-to-day ques- meaning of what they are talking about. Further-- 1 

tiohs thai arose ohce we started* Our questions morei the teachers use every event, includin| 

ranged f roni exactly how much French we should distractions from the lesson, to state and restate 



Mani 



ulative materials are used 
to encourage children 
to speak in French 
about what th^y are €|^ing# 



what the even^ Qr distraction is about^ther^by 
. giving tBe childrt n a great deal of exposure to 
language whecf meaning Is apparent* If meaning is 
not immediately apparent, Vepatilion of the 
situation will-^ake it so* ^ 

'\ --- -- ;-- - - -- V . ^ ^ 

% For the kindergarten or first-grade child, # 
good immersion experience 'is \ery much like a 



' We prefer that chiMre?i 
Spend at least 3 years 
■in the immersion experience.. 



igoodj regular kindar|arten ior first \^adei the 
childfenVhave a great deal of experience handlingi 
talking aboutp and hearing the teacher talk about 
the materials they are^to td^rn* ' There much' 
repetitioK and practice with simple tasks. The 
child is strongly encouraged to use actively the 
rnaterials of instructi^* In an immersion classj 
there is even more stress on experiences of this 
kind. " ' ^ 

We hdve started children in immersion who afe 
in grades .one through six, although we' have ^ 
discouraged beginning the program in the jifth and 
sixth grvadeSj because we prefer that children 
spend at least Ihree years in the ilnmersion . ^ 
expepience* The older children are more nervous 
about being. in immersion and missing the subject 
matter thejr-n#ed In order to do well in junior hi|H^ 
school. They are also concerned because they are 
already familiar with much of the subject matter 
presented to them during their "fi^t y^af of 
immersion. It is not easy for a teacher to provide, 
difficult abstract work for a student 'who is' 
beginning^o leam in a iore%n laniuage* One 
solution to this problem has been? for us to 
integrate tfie older cWldren new to immerjiion with 
students in established Immersion classes who are 
of the safneagei ^ This enables them to Jearn 
French faster =bfecause they ha^e both, ^eacher 



model and^ peer models' who speak Frencfi. In 
addltidn, since soma of ihm studenti in the group 
are working al adv^nc#d feveis, it^ives them more 
contact with material suitable for their age. 

We -have found that althoylh it i^ initiari^ & 
greater strain on dibutants to be in a class where 
7 they are the only ones who do not know the 
language of instructions they c^tch up quickly once 
the early difficulties are^overcome* At the end of 
their first year in an immersion class, their ability 
In French appears to match that of the children 

4 

who have been i^orking in Fjench. immersion for 
two years. ^Although we prefer to ^integrate' 
debutants ' into estattished classes because it 
accelerates tfjeir learning of French and^^reduces 
the problems of starting with an entire class of 
debutants , we feel that if the number of new 
students in an experienced immepsion class ex- 
ceeds twenty-five percent, there is a di mi nut ion of 
lhi|iarning of French. , * 

1 

, ^ , i 

Reading 

. Formal instruction in reading is avoided until 
the middle of the child's J^rst year in an immersion 
class, regardless of the child's grade level. We feel 
that these students do not have sufficient know- 
ledge of French for the written word to make 



Although wc do not 
. teach first graders 
^ ,\ ho'w t6 re'a'dah Englishj = 
they ^0 so in any case, 

sense, and we don't^ahtthem ^to read meaningless 
'words. Before^formal reading instruction ^akes 
place, reading Is introduced in a multiplicity of 
InforFnal ways, much m in any primary classroom'. 
Experience charts, labels on^ objects in the room, 
pictures and exercises using wordSj and many other 
techniques are used^ We have found that second 



graders and older chiidren begin'raaJing in French take ^casional shortcuts* In social studieSj we' 

♦ fairly rapidly irftir thex have bmmn in immersion have had to uii salecilons fro/n a wide varitty.of 
for five months, and'often sooner, Pdr the first\ French pubiications* When the students' research 

ygrmders, the^srocess is much the same- ^ it^is irtan needs go beyond what we have on hand in French^ 

^ English class, except that the*children have less we encourage them to use English materials fro^ 

knowledge of -the French language to bring to t^ir " 

reading than they do English* ' 

Aithoug^F we do not teach our first ^aders how * 

to read in English, we have found that they do sain \ generally try^^ 

- any case. Wfieti tested in third grade, a group of td^void translated materiaJs, 

children who had begun French immers^^p^n first ^ % ^ 

grade did well in English reading comprehension,^ I , \ 

. altHough they hg^ |f en'given no formal instruc- ' ' ; = . t 

* tion. Our older children's reading ability in Engli^ the school library* Map sWUs do not require an ir> 
seertis unhnpaired in spi^e of the fact that they ^epth knowledge of French* In science, much^of 
have not had instruction in reading in English for. the County curriculum Is tied to in^ry approach 
several years. We use phonics, the whole-^ord units such as those in SCIS (Science Insf Actional 
•approach, and other variations of these methods in System) and ESS (Elementary Science Study). . 
bur formal reading instruction in French. The They, too, can be done in French by children who 
emphasis is-on reading for meanlng* . . have a limited Frerich background, 

^ We have taught the children to write in the 

r, „l OrMafVi.:at,on oi In^trurtiDn p.^^^^, .^^i^ in order to gi^ their handwriting 

" Our approach to the curriculum has been to distinctive appearance and with* the hope that 

follow as closely as poisible the curriculum of ^e better legibility will- result* We ^aye stressed 

Montgomery CouAty Public Schools* In beginning teaching children in French thoie thlhgs tHat are^ 

immersion classes, sorniwhat more time is spent in new to therf!, because we feel that this approach 

hands-on manipulative work in math and science combines the advantages of high interest in the 

than is spent in regular classy in order for the material with the need to learn and use French* It 

children to learn sufficient French to prepare also helps in "the development of 'the children's 

them to do more abstract academic work. This / ' ' ' 

type of activity lends itsei^ to learning a great deal 

,of the target language. We do not stirt teaching? > ■ - * 

^ 1 K i " i ii * lu ■ M L> We stresjeK^ . * 

English language skills on a formal basis until the ' 

third or fourth year of the program, ' " teaching child^^^rtx French 

To augment the math curriculum of the . " . those things J ^ 

County, we have used the Addison^Wesley Math that are new tO jhem 

Series^ which has been translated into French in j^, . - 
Canada, We generally try to avoid usipg translated 

materials^ but* in view of the lack^^pf materials " . y 

that cover our curriculum, we have been forced to ^conceptJal skills in^fe second langua|e. 

Learning a foreign language' through subject 
, \ matter has th^ /advantage of presenting the 



3*" . Measurement initruments were thq ti&It Rgading 
InventBfy , tht Iowa TeMS j infdrmaj reading invintorieSi and our 
Obsef vatiMis. " ~ i 



learners with thej^predictablei they don't know 
the subject matter ahead of time and can^t predict 



exactly what is going to be said or read. This 
f orcis thtm to l©arn mort, ictiv#iy. Obviouily} 
what, Is presfnted to them must not be too 
unpredictabie^^or they will not undaritand it. They 
need to have tnough context to have most of their 
* predictions make sense and Just enough unknowns 
to keep them alirti » 
^- Our firit immeriion class Included children in 
grades one through three. A combination ©f 
philosophical preferance and peceisity ^fetated 
this arrangements We did not have in ahy one 
grade a sufficient number of chiidren . whos^ ^ 
parents wanted them in French immersion tp 
justify establishing an entire class in that grade. 
We have continued with combination grade daises 
in order to give ourseives the greatest fleicibility 
possible in the placennent of children is well as the 
advantages of multi^age grouping « This groupHng 
has also made it easier to integrate childreri of 
various ages who are new ^to the pro|ram into 
established das^ses* ^This yearp as part of a new 
Montgomery County program to promote volun- 
tary integration, we have foufr immersion classes " 
with approximately half of the children drawn 
from outside of thescheors attandance area* Ttfe 
classes are grouped as followsi (I) a grade three 
through six co^binationi ^,0 percent of^hom are 
fourth-year immersian students, 3j percent sec- 
ond=year students, and 25 percent debutants; (2) a ^ 



grades two- three combination of whom 73 percent 
art secondly ear studentsi ai>d** 25 ^rqent are^^^^ 
debut an tsT 

« Immersion in general, ana this kind of organic 
zat ion specifically, requir^' a great deal of 
planning and extrs effort on the part of the 
teachers, It Is not too difficult to manage different 
levels of work simultaneously,, but when the 
ents* levels of ability in French also differ, the 
task' bfecomes^j^orfnidabie. Furthermore, w^ are 
generally on our own in terms of the immehse task 
' of findiftgr rnaterial in French that covers our 
curriculum* Many of the Canadian school systems 
with' immersion programs have specialists who 
devote considerable tim^jo either locating or 
writing needed materiili 



Results^ . ■ ^ 

since ours is not a research program, w^^p^^ 
- no controllad studlei that compare our immersion 
"s'tudents with either their peers in our non- 
immersion classes or witTi children^ Canadian, 
nersion programs. However, we have looked at 



the 


reiults of 


Abll| 


ties Tests, 




k tests. 



,Ou/ subjective, opinion is 
that the immersion students 
have suffered no loss 
in any gtca-demlc area. 



four ihrough six^ combination oi whom JO percent 
are second-year students, 25 percint are. fourth- 
^aar students, and 25 percent are debutants ; (3) a 
jrades one-two combination In which all but two 
(second-year) students are debutants; and (M) a 



The results of these tests, our 
observations of the chiJdrenp our discussions with 
their parents, and the comments of outside 
observers who have worked with our children 
substantiate our subjectfve opinion that our 
immersion stijdants have , suffered no loss in §ny 
acadep^ic area and have even achieved beyond 
expectation in ^me ot them* - t 

Our children have achieved in the mid-range 
for Francophone students of the same age on tests 
adminiatered by the Commission des Ecoles 
Cathollques de Montreal, This is not tp say that 
they have the same ability in French as'native- 
speaking French Canadian children, but that they 
have achieved equivalent scores on the tests of 
mathematics and Pyench language. Comments 
about the children's skill in communicating iri 
French from ?fetive French speakers who have 
visited the progrim and talked with them rein-^ 
force our baliaf in the success of the program. 



. Admission of Children and Oriontation of paronts 
to tfitf linnier^idn Prograrn- ^■ 

Tbe sole criterion we have used lor admission 
of a child to the program has been the date of 
• applicatiori* All children whose parents apply are 
admitted if there is sufficient ip^e. We arrange 
p our classes so that they are as heterogeneausly 
grouped as possibje. We want our classes to 
represent a cross section of children in every 
possibie sensej not just academically. For 
initancef our immersion classes cont&in approxi- 
mately the same percentage of children who. 
participate in the free lunch program as the rest of 
ti>e schooh "V ^ 

Orientation of parents to the program is an 
essential element* During the first year, _,we 
learned what some of the" concerns of 4he children 
and parents were, as well as what stfessei the 



All children whose parents apply 
are admitted if there is 
'"" ^ sufficient space. 



immersion program places on the childreni we now 
have a fairly precise, idea of what to expect* 
During our orientation^ we stress the disadvan- 
tages Is well as th4 advantagf s of having a'chlld in 
the program* To those parents who have already 
made a positive decision^ the advantages seem 
obvious: gaining substantial fluency in French, 
mastery of regular .subject matter, and the other 
benefits that speaking anoth^ language brings* 
The disadvantages are somftimes difficult to deal 
with, and we try to prepare parents for some of the 
problems their children will face^ From the very 
first day, immersion requires beginners to function 
in a foreign language for five hours a day. This is a 
strain whic^hrnay manifest itself by restlessness in 
schooirusing the lack of understanding French as 
an eKCUse to misb€have^,^r a demand to leave the 



proi^am. We. urge parefrts not to give tHWir 
children a choice about entering th« pro|ram,- 
because the right to make the decislQn to enroll 
implies the right to make the decision to withdraw* 
We also tejl parents that we will be glad to help 
* families adjust to theprogramj but that we will not 
remove, a child from the progpam before five 
, months have elapsed. We mention, that older 
children (third . grade and up) have.rnvre difficult 
tiesj and also w^rn them that during the time these 
cHlldren are learning sufficient Frfench to do 
school work at theif itvelj they may "suffer a 
temporary lag. In their academic work. ^ 

We ask parents to make a visible (i.e.* to the 
child) commitment to the program upon entry* 
Among the suggestions we make are that parents 
involve themseives-'-by becoming volunteer class- ' 
room aldeSj joining our adult French classes, 
talking Jn French at home, and attending parent 
meetings. If the children do not ^nae that their 
being in immersion is very important to their 
parents, they may feel that they are baing placed 
in a trying situation (which is different from and 
more demanding than^a regular school program) 
for no apparent reasons A visible commitmentj* 
thereforej is a significant factor for success. 
. We have frequent meetings with parents to 
review what has been done In <lass, outline our 
plansi answer questionS|\, and disci^i probiemSi 
Staff as well as parents have learned a great deal 
at these meetings, and they are often the source of 
amusing anecdoteSi For instance, one parent 
reported that her child came home and saidj "^We v 
didn*t have any French today*" Apparently he had \ 
understood everything in class and because of this 
assumed that the work had been in EngUsh! 

Voiunteer.5 und Ajti(?s _ ' ■■ . • 

Vdunteeps have been an important papt.of the 
success of the program, Parents of children in the 



4, Not Inejudinl these children whs hive rrisvad out of the 
arga, we iei# ateut one of two children year frefn tach 
immersion class* 



program have put in many hours. The Jew who 
$P€|k French have been able to help diretftjy in 
working with ^ildrenp Most do not speak French 
but have^taken groups of chlidren to see French 



^ A ^sible ramrnitment 
' " ' , by the parents 

IS a significant factor 
iR student success, 

films in the library , assisted In the pfeparation of 
matermlSj halped with eooking projeqtSj and so 
forth* Some parents have helped because of a 
dasire to learn French| Sonne have participated out 
of curiosity. Whatever their reasons, their help 
has been Invaluable, 

The opportunity to lean^^rench has attracted 
other volunteers, including high school students. 
After a year of putting in three or more hours a day 
for five days a ^eek, some have become fluent in 
French to a degree that is rarely achieved in high , 
school (or even in college). The pro|ram has 
attracted many visitors, including many native 
French speakers^ Whenever possible, we put them 
to work in the classroom so that our children may 
ba exposed to more than one variety of spoken 
French. ; 

The costliest aspects of our program have been 
the acquisition of French materials and the extra 
time necessary to set up and expand the program, 
Normally, a school has a collection of textbooks, 
library books, and other materials available for use 
in teaching the curriculum,' A new program in a 
language other than English requires an enormous 
number of materials In ail subjects, and these must 
sornehow be found and paid for. 

Since the immersion program at Four Cornepi 



was designed as part of our normal curriculum and 
did not involve hiring more teachers than were 
justified by the number of studentsp we have had nci 
extra personnel costs. There is, however, an extra 
burden in teaching immersion. It is not easy to 
give all instruction, deal! with the .children*! 
personal problems, and eohtrol the behavior of 'a 
class In a language that is'loreign to the students* 
We owe our success to . the extraordinary work and' 
dedication of immersion teachers. 

From my visits and discussions wl^h the 
Canadians who are conducting immersion pro* 
iramSj*! find that we In the United States are faced 
with some unique problems* In Canada, the de^^ 
for bilinguaiism is recognized as a major force, 
everHby those who do not agree that it li necessary. 
In the tJni ted States j a much smaller^ercentage M 
the population recognises the benefits of bilin= 
guaiismi Therefore, it requires some degree of 
nonconformity and passion to initiate and sustain 
an Imfnersion program in .this country. The results 
of the effort are extremely rewarding* To have 
watched children in our school start to use French 
in a fumbling manner and eventually conduct aU of 
their activities with ease and assurance in this ' 
lan|uage has been like seeing a dream come true* 
Although I have a working knowledge of French, . 



We have had 
no extra personnel costs, 
but have had to acquire 
many materials in French 
for all subject areas*. 

our third-and fourth-year children now look down 
on French skills. Three years ago, they did not 
believe me when t told them that somaday they 
would be better than I, / ^ 
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APPIiNDIX 
Immersion Uest^rch arid Prograrns 



Those ihteriste^ln reports of feseirch on immersion 
pro^ami ihouJd consult ' the large body of iiterature 
published on the Canadian eseperltnce. Amoni the 
pert inint general felerencts are Wallace E, Limber t and 
G, Richard Tucker^ Bilingual Education Childrtni The 
% St. Lambert E^jeriment (kowieVi Masi,7Newburv Houses 
1972?; Antonio Si mSasTr.^ Thg_ailjniu ^ Childi Reiearch 
and Analysis of Existing Edycati^aj Them es (New YorRi 
Academic ^f^m^ m^y^ Bain, '^BiliTigUallsm arid 

Co|nitiohj*' in Bijini^Um, BiculturaliiSmi^n^ 
^di Carey <Edmynton, AlBertai XJnivefsItye' Alberta 
Pre^P 1^7^^)* These works treat in detail issues 
concerning child development in relation to lagguagep 
culture, cognitjoni attitudes, classroom, curriculum, and 
-evaluation^ They a^so provide useful bibliographic 
* information* 

The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education (252 
Bloor Street West, Toronto) publishes the series Working 
Papers on Bilingualjsyn t which includes numerous works on 
immersion* Issue No. 1 contains an articie by Dumas, 
^^SglinJttCj^and Swifn entitled ''L'apprentissa|e du fcanciTs 
langue seeonde en classi d'immfrsion dins unlmifieu 
tofpntpis'* (ED 122 5B6); Barik, Swiln, andMcTav|sh are 
. the authors of ''Immersion Classes In an English sitting? 
ODe^Way for Les AnjiMi to Learn French'- (ED J|5 JSfl, 
which appears in Iss^ie No* 2, There are two articles on^ 
immersion classes in Issue No, 5i .Coheo's "Sucdessful 
Immersion Education in North America" (ED 125 241), and 
Bruck, Rabinbvitch, and Oates's ''The Effectf of French 
Immersion Proirams On Children with Languaie Disabili- 
ties-- A Preliminary Report" (ED 125 2^2), In Issue No. 7 
is an article by Swain entitled "Writing Sm\^M Grade 
Three French Immersion Pupiis'' (EO I2S 26y, "Alterna- 
tive Forms of Immeriion of ^Second Laniuiie Teachin|'* 
by Bruck, Lambert, and Tucker is in Issue No. 10 and deals 
with starting thirteen and fourteen-year-olds in immer- 
sion classes (Ep 126 72S). Chaudrqn discusies teachers' 
priorities in correcting learners' errors in French immer- 
sion classes in Issue No. 1 2 (ED ilJ 232), and Jiarley and 
Swain have analyzed verb form and function in the speech 
of French Immersion pupils In Issue No. 1^. 0I5E has also 
published Barik and Swain's evijuations of the 197^^-75 
French irnmersion proifam in theOttawa-Carleton public 
schools, including a comparison of the performance of 
thesd pijpiis with thaj of the children in the regular 
English program (ED 121 056) and an evaluation of^the 
^ 1975-76 French immersion program' in grades This 
study also reports on dif ferencis in achievemint and IQ 
between the immersion and cbntrol grpupsv Also of 
significant interest are the evaluations of the various 
French irnmersion prograins in -Montr ea! by Genesee, 
Morin, and Allister published by the Protestant School 
Board of Greater Montreal in 197^, and H*H= Stern's 
evaluations of eNperinnentrtl French immersion programs 
in Ottawa published fey theQptario Institute for Studies in 
Educatipn (1976), - 

•An article that relates the teaching of English as a 
fpreign lan|ua|e to immersion and lists success factors in 
immersioh pro|rams is "Biiingual Educationi The 
'Immersion' Model in the North American Context" by 
Cohen and Swain ( TEjOL Quarterly , 10, March 1976.) 

A bri^ history of the first immersion program, "The 
Benefits of Bilingualism" by Lambert and Tucker, can be 
found in the September 1973 isfue of Psychglogy Today. 



3. AJJ dscumgnts identified by an ED number may be read m 
microfiche at an ERIG library collection or ordtred from the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Serylcg, P.O. Bssc 190, Arlington, 
VA 22210, . . 




orial School Boar^ i 



Some of th# boards^ of education t'Viat are deepiy 
invoived in immersidft programs in Canada arei 

Carleton Board of Education 
1 13 Qreenbank Road " 
Ottawa, Ontario 

Ottawa Board of Education 

330 Gilmour ' * / 

Ottawa, Ontario KIP OP9 

iUth Shore Protaatant^ 
esaulniers Boulevrard 
t. Lambert, Quebec " 

pVoteitant Sch^l BQard of Greater Montreal 
Mont^^ Q^uebec 

in the United States the following public schools are 
conduqtlng immersion programsi . - 

Eugene Zif f 

Eh ^arino School 

iHJp Port Road ^ , 

Culvir Crty, CA 90230 

{Spanish— began in 1971) 

Gabriel 3aco^ - ^ 
Four qorners Elementary School 
* . 325 Uriiversity Boulevard West 
Silver Spring, MD 20101 
(French^began in 197^^) 

Violet Fier 

Paima deia School 

Hayward Unified School District 

Box iOOQ ' 

Hayward^, c A Wk% - \ 

(Spanish Jb*egan iff 1976): 

Anthony dradisnik ' . 

Milwaukee Public Schools 

5Z25 West Vliet Street ' ^ 

Milwaukee! W! 53201 . 

(German— began in 1977) 

Harold Winiard 

San Diego Gity Schools 

Education denter ^ - ^' 

^^IOQ Norrrta) Street 

SanDieio, CA 92103: 

(Spanish— be^an in 1977) 

The demons tfjT at iprt school at PI at ts burgh, New York, 
started a French immersion program with a strong 
research component In September 1976 and has a 
videdtape repor| of its first year. The *tape may be 
obtained on loar^ by contacting Paul E. Dammer, Chief, 
Bureau of Foreign Langua|es Education, New York State 
Education Deparimenti Albany, NY 12234. 

Four Corner^ has also produced a twenty-mLnute 
videotape explaining immersion and has published a 
teacher's manual ion immersion which may be purchased 
from the school for $1,00. 



Voliinteers have been 

ari important part 
; ,of the success 
of ^ the program. 
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